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A Playground on a 
Frontier of Peace 

On the Island of Nuts 

""“This summer. Canadian youth will pitch tents inside Fort 
1 Lennox, built in the Richelieu River a few miles from the 
border of the United States, in celebration of Canada’s frontier 


of peace from the Atlantic to the 

Fort Lennox, with its solid 
stone buildings, its magnificent 
gateway and massive water-filled 
moat, is a relic of the war spirit 
which once ranged along the 
borders of Quebec and New York 
State where the Richelieu River 
runs out of Lake Champlain to¬ 
wards the St Lawrence. It stands 
on the lie aux Noix—the island 
of nuts—so-called because its 
three-quarters of a mile length 
was once crowded with nut trees. 

It was the famous Montcalm 
who realised that the lie aux 
Noix was a natural barrier to the 
advancing New Englanders. Only 
15 miles from American soil, the 
island lies in a bend of the river 
and there, in 1759, the first fort 
was built. When the fort was 
captured by the British in August 
1760 it was a signal to Montcalm 
in the St Lawrence that the con¬ 
quest of Canada was at hand and 
that Montreal and Quebec would 
be the next objects of the 
advancing enemy. 

Independent Vermont 

Up the river surged the sup¬ 
plies and forces which supported 
Wolfe in the St Lawrence, and 
the fort today contains rows of 
nameless headstones of the men 
who died. 

Another episode in , the life 
of this frontier fortress which 
Canadian youth will hear about 
this summer is the negotiating 
which took place there in 1776 
between the men of Vermont and 
the British. Vermont had de¬ 
clared itself a republic, refusing 
to join either the United States 
or Canada. The Vermonters 
hoped to have an independent 
existence within the British 


Pacific. 

Empire, and for ten months 
argued about their hopes on the 
lie aux Noix.until the victory of 
the other American States per¬ 
suaded them to join them. 

The victorious American States 
being so near, , the British Gov¬ 
ernment in 1782 decided to 
build a massive fortress on the 
island and name it Fort Len¬ 
nox after the family narpe of 
the Duke of Richmond, ~ then 
Governor-General of Canada. 

An Effective Barrier 

In evei-y alarum and excursion 
along the frontier Fort Lennox 
played its part and was always 
an effective, barrier to any in¬ 
vasion of Eastern Canada. In 
1813 two American ships appeared 
and were captured and then used 
against America in sporadic fight¬ 
ing on Lake Champlain. In 1840 
Canada was again alarmed and 
threw a boom across the river 
to stop traffic from the U S. 

That was practically the last 
fear of warfare along the frontier. 
Fort Lennox continued to have 
its garrison of British troops until 
1870, but their duties were very 
nominal. When they were with¬ 
drawn the buildings of Fort Len¬ 
nox were left to the wind and 
the weather; and in 1921 Canada 
declared Fort Lennox one of the 
nation’s historic parks. This 
summer the youth of Quebec will 
sail up the Richelieu and camp 
on the 200 acres which the fort 
covers. They will scamper freely 
across the drawbridge, and 
wander through the great bare 
barrack rooms, some of which 
have already been decorated with 
paintings celebrating the arts of 
peace rather than those of war. 


New Style Farming 



At a model experimental farm near Scarborough boys of Seal by 
County School are studying farming. Here we see one of the 
boys in the laboratory making a microscope slide of pollen. 


Touring Europe 



Eighteen American girls from Connecticut are making a bicycle 
tour of Britain and the Continent. Some of them are here 
seen cycling near London. 


A Swarm or Two of Bees 

Passengers had to leave a teams, spectators, and tennis 
trolley-bus at Acton Vale, players on adjoining courts, 
London, recently after it had rushed to shelter. Later an 
accidentally struck a swarm of expert cleared the swarm. 

, bees on the bough of a tree over- Last summer bees swarmed 
hanging the busy main street, under the flooring of a house at 
Although hundreds of bees in- Burnham in Buckinghamshire, 
vaded the bus, none, of the pas- when any of the occupants tried 
sengers was stung, and the bus to take a bath the bees chased 
continued its journey after the them out again. After this had 
bees had been cleared a quarter gone on for two days, the floor- 
of an hour later. ing was ripped up and the bees 

Most summers provided stories and 50 lbs of honey were care- 
of swarms of bees settling in un- fully removed. At Buckingham, 
expected places.. We should not a swarm in a bedroom chimney 
expect to see them at a busy forced the family to sleep down¬ 
railway station, but some years stairs for two nights v until the 
ago people on a platform at Pad- bees were removed, 
dington suddenly heard a loud in 1924 the C N told a curious 
buzzing. They were surprised to story, which is worth repeating, 
see a swarm come out from under of some people' who motored in 
a stationary train which they a taxi from Reading to Heckfield, 
had made their temporary a village about ten miles away, 
“home.” They left the taxi for some time 

One day an elderly man with in the village and. when they 
a long beard was enjoying an ‘ rejoined it found that a swarm of 
afternoon nap in the Tiergarten bees had settled on it and made 
—Berlin’s Hyde Park—when he themselves at home there. The 
was awakened by an unusual bees could not be removed 
humming noise. To his surprise immediately and the passengers 
and dismay, he found that his declined to ride back to Reading- 
beard was alive with bees swarm- with them. So the taxi was left 
ing into it. Fortunately, he *-u the village., 
showed great presence of mind. In the morning when the taxi 
He sat quite still while a passer- . was sent for the bees were com- 
by, seeing his predicament, called fortably at home in it and were 
the fire brigade. The firemen already making wax and bringing 
arrived within a few minutes and in honey. It was decided to 
persuaded the invading bees to drive the taxi, with its unusual 
forsake their unusual “hive ” passengers, back to Reading. 

' without giving further trouble. There a bee-keeper was called 
Sooii" after the start of a in. After some difficulty, he 
cricket match at Formby, in Lan- removed the upholstery of the 
cashire, in 1923, a swarm of bees taxi- and succeeded in safely 
estimated to number 20,000 in- hiving the swarm, which, he cal-- 
vaded the enclosures. The two culated, consisted of 20,000 bees 


Pastor Chien’s 
Big Family 

A NOBLE TALE FROM 
OLD SHANGHAI 

]V[ews from China is often so 
depressing that the C N is 
glad to record a heartening story 
of one man’s work in Shanghai 
that has given 200 ' Chinese 
children a home during the last 
six years. 

Pastor Chien’s story began 
when he brought a street urchin 
into his home and bathed, 
clothed, and fed him. That was 
the beginning of Shanghai’s 
Bethany Orphanage. The one boy 
became ten—ten little children 
without homes or parents.? and 
formerly without love or hope. 
Pastor Chien and his wife cared 
for them as they would for their 
own children. 

Many Helping Hands 

Friends and acquaintances 
heard what they were doing. 
They sent money to him by mail; 
they made up parcels of clothing 
which they threw over the w^all 
into the courtyard; they told 
their friends about the little 
home, and they in turn were 
moved to help. The first little 
house soon became inadequate, 
and they arranged to move to a 
larger property. 

Shanghai’s Bethany Orphanage 
is a haven , of refuge for all 
the Chinese children fortunate 
enough to find a home there. A 
wide front gate and a spacious 
lawn make an attractive en¬ 
trance. Inside, the halls are wide 
and the walls white. The children 
sleep in double-tiered wooden 
bunks, about six to ten in a room. 
The classrooms are bright and 
spacious, and ten teachers live 
in the buildings with the children. 

There are no servants, for the 
children do everything them¬ 
selves—and do It well. There is 
neatness and efficiency, but no 
sense of strain, in Bethany. 

CRICKET BY 
CANDLE-POWER 

Qne of the duties of cricket 
umpires is to decide whether 
the light is good enough for play. 
There is no fixed standard by 
which to judge, and as the out¬ 
look of batsmen and umpires 
may not entirely agree, a London 
newspaper has suggested the use 
of an instrument that would 
accurately declare the strength 
of the fight in candle-power. 

Such lightmeters already exist, 
it is said, and can tell umpires 
how much light, in terms of 
candle-power, the men at the 
wickets have to aid them in 
watching the ball. 

The late Professor S. P. 
Langley of the Washington 
Smithsonian Institution, himself 
one of the pioneers of mechanical 
flight, invented what he called 
the bolometer, that recorded the 
light and heat of a candle-flame 
a mile-and-a-half distant. He 
modestly said that other instru¬ 
ments of the kind might give 
equally good results; and he was 
right. The late Sir James Jeans 
told, seven years ago, of such an 
instrument which, he said, could 
measure the light and heat of a 
candle at two thousand miles! 
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A Man, a Mosquito, and 
a Microbe 

’T'he Poet Laureate paid tribute the other day at the London 
* School, of Tropical Medicine to the memory of a great 
man—Sir Ronald Ross, who just fifty years ago completed his 
discovery of a mosquito as the prime carrier of malaria. 

Ross was the first to find the undertaking was a disastrous . 
malaria parasite in the tissues of failure until the engineers learned 
the - anopheles mosquito, a dis- that the area must be cleared 
covery made in August 1837, of malarial-mosquitoes, 
which he celebrated in a poem. Hygiene today is recognised as 
But 1948 has been chosen as the a weapon of offence in the war 
true fiftieth anniversary, because against disease—a war which has 
it was not until the spring of been under discussion by the 
1898 that Ross had the oppor- World Health Organisation . at 
tunity of completing the demon- Geneva, as told on this page 
stration of the life-cycle of the i as t week. Across Africa the 
microbe, peril of sleeping sickness haunts 

Sir Ronald Ross was an whole tribes in the bush areas, 
ordinary surgeon-major in India limiting their power to farm 
when he made his discovery, and their grounds and eventually kill- 
no country has cause for greater ing many of the finest men. In 
gratitude to him than India. A China the ravages of tuberculosis 
great deal remained, and still and in India the prevalence of 
remains, to be done, as Ross' dysentery are two major obstacles 
continually ‘ insisted. No under- in the establishment of healthy 
taking of the new Dominion and happy communities. The 
Governments could be more fruit- doctor is the leader of the fight¬ 
ful than the extension of the ing battalions of the future. With 
campaign against a disease which his preventive medicine and cam- 
ruins thousands of villages and' paigns to root out the causes of 
costs over a million lives every disease he is in the front line 
year in India alone. of the world's welfare army. 

In Africa, too, malaria is still Ross looked to the cause and 
a scourge which has not been origin of disease and pursued the 
brought under control. Ross in- enemy of man even though it 
sisted that drugs were only a was a minute mosquito. He was 
form of relief, for the real root the pioneer of a new day for 
of malarial conquest was in anti- mankind because he practised 
mosquito work. his investigations patiently, and 

The building of the Panama when he had established his facts 
Canal proved how right was Ross he believed in them and inspired 
in his contentions. This great other men to follow him. 

Albert Hall Calling 
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World News Reel 


event in the social calendar 
. is more eagerly welcomed by 
music-lovers than the Promenade 
Concerts, affectionately and uni¬ 
versally known as the Proms. 
From the time when the first con¬ 
certs were given, in 1895, they 
have grown more and. more 
popular, and a London without 
the Proms is now unthinkable. 

This season, beginning on 
Saturday July 24 at the Royal 
Albert Hail, is the 54th; but it 
is specially notable as the» 21st 
to be broadcast—a coming-of-age 
bn the air, so to speak. Wire¬ 
less, of course, has given the 
concerts audiences of countless 
millions, many of ~ whom have 
never been within a hundred 
miles of South Kensington; and 
again this year, for all that great 
host of eager listeners at home 
there will be the usual feast of 
good music. Nevertheless, all who 
make their way to the Albert 
Hall will have the best of it; a 
personal visit is a far more en¬ 
joyable and satisfying experience. 

The players will be the BBC 
Symphony , Orchestra and the 
London Symphony Orchestra, 


conducted by Basil Cameron, Sir 
Malcolm, Sargent, and Stanford 
Robinson, and, of course, there 
will be a shining galaxy of 
soloists. The programmes will 
include generous helpings of 
established and popular works by 
the Old Masters—Beethoven, 
Bach, Brahms, and the rest—as 
well as works by the New Masters, 
including several first perform¬ 
ances (a more - than - notable 
“novelty ” will be the first per¬ 
formance in England of a Mozart 
Oboe Concerto on Tuesday, 
August 3). 

Every programme will be a 
great musical treat from the first 
to the last—on Saturday, Sep¬ 
tember 18, when according to 
time - honoured custom the 
audience will join in the con¬ 
cert with a fervent vocal accom¬ 
paniment to the Fantasia on 
British Sea-Songs by Sir Henry 
Wood of beloved memory. 

It was Sir Thomas Beecham 
who not long ago said that no 
one had ever been able to ex¬ 
plain to him why the Albert Hall 
was built. Few modern Prom- 
goers would have any trouble. 


Jews and 
Arabs 

Jt was sad news indeed that the 

four weeks’ truce in the fight¬ 
ing between Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine ended without the two 
sides being able to come to any 
agreement about the future of 
that country.. 

The Truce was first arranged 
by the United Nations Security 
Council/ both Arabs and Jews 
agreeing to cease fire for four 
weeks. Count Bernadotte went 
to the Middle East as 1 the UN 
Mediator between Jews and Arabs 
and suggested a plan for. the 
future of Palestine. This was for 
the creation of a Union which 
would include the Arab kingdom 
of Transjordan. The Union would 
consist of two member states, one 
Jewish, the other Arab, both in 
economic co-operation. The 
Union, would have a Council to 
control such matters as Customs 
and Common Defence, but each 
state would have full control 
over its own affairs. 

When the period of the Truce 
was ending, neither side had 
agreed to Count Bernadotte’s 
plan, so he suggested that the 
Truce should be extended for 30 
days. To this the Arabs refused 
to agree and so, tragically, the 
fighting began again. 

However, the fact that they 
could stop fighting for four weeks 
gives hope that ultimately this 
cruel problem may be settled 
peacefully. Count Bernadotte has 
well earned the thanks of 
humanity for his untiring efforts. 

The Pictures on 
the Map 

Probably the oldest map of the 
world of its size in existence, 
the famous Mappa Mundi of 
Hereford Cathedral, recently went 
to London for cleaning and re¬ 
pairs at the British Museum’s 
map room. Afterwards it was 
placed on view for a time at the 
rooms in London of the Royal 
Geographical Society, who paid 
for its renovation and who have 
had an oak case made for it in 
which it will in future be shown 
in Hereford Cathedral. 

■ The Mappa Mundi was made 
cn cowskin about 1290 by a Pre¬ 
bend of the Cathedral, one 
Richard of Haldingham, whose 
ideas of Geography seems to us, 
when we study his map, odd in¬ 
deed. The world is shown as a 
circle with Jerusalem as the 
centre. Asia is shown at the top 
of the map and Europe and 
Africa far below, England being 
on the outside edge. The Garden 
of Eden is shown with Adam and 
Eve under an apple tree. Lot’s 
wife is standing on the shore of 
the Dead Sea, Crete is marked by 
its labyrinth, Babylon by the 
Tower of Babel, and Paradise is 
shown as an island. 

There are pictures of the queer 
men and creatures which the 
people of those days imagined to 
exist. There is a man using his 
huge feet as a parasol, another 
with his head in his chest; there 
are vampires,-unicorns, and other 
fabled monsters. ■ 

BRIGHTER MINE 

IVTiners at the Crigglesworth 
Colliery, Wakefield, York¬ 
shire, have been giving a new 
look to their pit machinery. 
They have painted out the dull 
black and Admiralty grey and re¬ 
placed it with cream and green 
picked out in red oxide. The. 
miners have done this in their 
spare time during the - past six 
months. 


CRICKET ON THE WRIST. 

A chirp like a cricket’s, lasting 
25 seconds, is the alarm produced 
by a newly-invented Swiss w T rist 
watch. 

Eleven Belgian hoys on a search 
for Colorado hectics between 
them caught 62,259. 

LONG PIPE. An oil pipe¬ 
line 1840 miles long is to be laid 
between the Gulf Coast and New 
York, with outlets on the middle 
Atlantic coast. It will cost about ’ 
£40,000,000. 

Six frogs weighing half-a-pouhd 
each have been flown from Phila¬ 
delphia to London. 

Of the 14,881 motor bicycles im¬ 
ported by the United States last 
year, 11,260 were of British make. 

The result of the recent general 
election in Finland was: Non - 
Communist parties 162; Commu¬ 
nists' and their allies 38 > 

MOST ANCIENT ROME. 

During recent excavations in 
Rome, the lower part of a hut 
and other remains of the ninth 
and seventh centuries b c, . the 
legendary period of the founda¬ 
tion of Rome, were discovered. 

Australia is drawing more than 
half of her imports from Britain. 

Miss Philippa Marion Glasgow, 
M Sc, of the University of New 
Zealand, has been awarded the 
first overseas science research 
scholarship by the Royal Institu¬ 
tion. 


SCANDINAVIAN VISIT. The 
63 British Scouts who flew to the 
Norwegian National Scouts Camp 
received a terrific reception. In 
a football match against Norway 
the British won by 9 goals to 4; 
and another patrol from England 
won the International Obstacle 
Race. 

The prompt action of Senior 
Scouts Donald Clark and Alan 
Smith in holding on to the legs 
of a man viho fell between a 
moving train and the platform 
at Euston Station last March un¬ 
doubtedly saved the man from 
serious injury. The Scouts have 
been awarded Letters of Com¬ 
mendation. 


In Southern Rhodesia a new 
fortnightly African . newspaper 
for native farmers , called The 
Harvester, is to be printed in 
English, Chisliona, and Sindcbele. 

BRITISH AND BEST. In 

competition with American, Ger¬ 
man, Italian, and Scandinavian 
manufacturers, the British' firm 
of Leyland Motors has secured an 
Egyptian order for a fleet of 30 
bus chassis with 125 h p diesel 
engines. 

The cruiser Achilles, now re¬ 
named H MI S Delhi, was taken 
over by 740 Indian sailors when 
she ivas transferred recently to 
the Royal Indian Navy at Chat¬ 
ham. 

HARVEST HOPES. Poland 
is expecting the best harvest this 
summer for many years,' as a 
result of which the country will 
become self-sufficient in grain 
and will have large quantities for 
export. 

A 12-inch gramophone record, 
one side of which will play a sym¬ 
phony lasting for 45 minutes, ivas 
demonstrated in Neiv York not 
long ago. The record is called the 
Columbia L P (long playing) 
Microgroove, and it makes 33 re¬ 
volutions a minute instead of 78. 

SHOPPING TRir? A heli¬ 
copter carrying two people, an 
Englishman and a Frenchman, 
flew recently from Folkestone to 
Paris and landed there on the 
roof of a well-known stores. 


The Mitchell Senior Scout 
Patrol of the 79th North London 
Group is. representing Great 
Britain at the Swedish Scout 
Camp now being held at Sma- 
land. 

Patrols of Scouts from many 
parts of Britain and Ireland 
and six continental countries 
will be present at the Inter¬ 
national Patrol Jamboree, at 
Blair Atholl, Scotland, from July 
27 to August 5. 

BB GIFT. The Old Boys 
Association of the 1st Port Sun¬ 
light Company, Boys’ Brigade, 
has presented a-sanctuary chair 
of solid carved oak to Christ 
Church, Fort Sunlight. 


A Hand on the Land 


]yjANY readers of the CN are 
lending a hand during their 
holidays. Camps all over the 
country are welcoming new¬ 
comers to farming, and farmers 
have been eager to have the 
amateur helpers during the hay-, 
making season. 

A C N correspondent has been 
hearing about a camp on an old 
gun-site in Derbyshire, with huts 
and equipment which were used 
for some time by prisoners-of- 
war. From the camp lorries 
distribute the workers to the 
neighbouring farms. 

In this camp the youngest was 
18 and the oldest an engine- 


driver of 63. Many had come 
from factories, and others were 
civil servants. Each volunteer 
pays 21s a week for his board 
and lodging, and in turn is paid 
Is 5d an hour for his work. He 
is generally asked to work about 
seven hours a day for five days, 
so the holiday pays its way. 

In August the camp hopes to 
have 150 workers who will he 
busy with the grain harvest, and 
those who enjoy the spell of work 
and fresh air will go back to the 
towns knowing that, as one 
camper said, “farm-work cannot 
be taken for granted. It needs^ to 
be learned.” 


Home News Reel 


£OST. London Transport 
workers’ charities have been 
granted £20,000 from proceeds of 
the sale of last year’s unclaimed 
lost property. - 

The G P. O last year sold the 
record number of 427 million 
postal orders. 

BRIGHTER HARROW. Har¬ 
row Council are to spend over 
£165 on swings, seesaws, and 
a merry-go-round for a new 
children’s playground. 

> In the first six months of this 
year the output of coal was 
slightly above half the target 
set for the year. The figure was 
106,060,500 tons, compared with 
99,065,600 tons in the same period 
last year. This year's target is 
211 million tons. 

THOUGHTFUL. Suffolk is 
to plant special trees for boys 
to climb in school playing-fields. 

The Army are to have coloured 
berets as their normal headgear; 
Scottish and Irish regiments ivill 
wear bonnets. 

In the first quarter of this year, 
personal expenditure by people in 
Britain was £121,000,000 less 
than in the last quarter of 1947. 

Freeview Road is the name 
given to a new.street overlooking 
the Bath City football ground. 


WRONG TREE. The Duke of 
Somerset, visiting King’s College, 
Taunton, recently, was surprised 
to find that an “oak ” he had 
planted there in 1936 had grown 
into an ash. A mistake had been 
made at the initial planting. 

A 30-day trip to Lake Success 
has been won by Miss Joan 
Chreseson', 25-year-old Worthing' 
school teacher, for her essay on 
the part of the individual in 
the United Nations. 

REWARD. All children who 
win Road Safety good conduct 
badges at Sale, Altrincham, and 
Lymm, Cheshire, are offered free 
cinema seats. 

At'Harwell, the second atomic 
pile in Britain began operating 
recently: It is expected that it 
will soon be ready to carry out 
many experiments planned by 
scientists, and to produce radio¬ 
active materials for medical and 
other research. - 

GREAT WORK. During the 
first half of this year, Dr Bar- 
nardo’s Homes admitted . 602 
children, and the number of 
children is now 7000. In 82 years 
these Homes have . welcomed 
nearly 137,000 children. 

On August 10 a ■world archery 
championship will take place at 
Dulwich College. 


Youth News Reel 
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Mr Noble Hunter and His Journal 


'J’he C N recently told the story 
of what is believed to be the 
oldest daily newspaper in the 
world, the City of London journal 
known as The Public , Ledger. 
Now comes news of perhaps 
the oldest editor in the world— 
Mr Noble Hunter, aged 91, 
editor of the Capac Journal, 
which he founded at Capac, 
Michigan, United States, 61 years 
ago. Moreover, he is able to do 
practically every job in a news¬ 
paper office—if nece/ssary. He 
can even set type arid has been 
known to ' repair the paper’s 
ancient press. 

Mr Hunter, as principal of the 
school in Capac, decided in 1887 
t>;at the community would be 
happier if they had a newspaper 
to give them all the local news. 

AN A TS HEROINE 

^he George Medal has been 
awarded to Lance-Corporal 
Margaret Emma Richards, ATS, 
for her heroism when anti-tank 
mine-fuses, exploded in a hut at 
a depot at Saxelby, Leicester¬ 
shire, early this year.'. 

Several men in the hut were 
badly injured, and scattered 
about were more unexploded 
mine-fuses which would go off 
at a touch. ' Lance-Corporal 
Richards walked into the hut 
and applied First Aid to the 
wounded men. Her conduct was 
an inspiration, says the official 
record of her courage'. 

The Man Who Saved 
the Wheat Crop 

^his month Australia issued a 
new twopenny stamp to com¬ 
memorate William James Farrer, 
of New South Wales, who, late 
in the last century, developed a 
kind of wheat that would resist 
the fungoid growth called black 
rust, and thus saved exporters of 
wheat many millions of pounds.' 

Wheat rust is a fungus growth 
which, growing on the .leaves of 
the barberry shrub, produces 
spores which are blown on the 
leaves of any wheat growing 
near. These spores germinate 
and make the grain worthless, if 
not of a rust-resistant variety. 

It was the famous British 
naturalist Sir Joseph Banks"'who 
discovered at the beginning of 
the 19th century that the rust 
fungus spread by means of the 
spores entering the tiny pores of 
the wheat leaves. 


Two previous attempts to start a 
newspaper there had failed, but 
Mr Hunter had faith that his 
would succeed. 

In a leading article in his 
first issue, Mr Noble Hunter told 
his readers: “Viewed from what¬ 
ever quarter, we are certain that 
a newspaper is a public necessity 
—to the business man to reach 
his customers, to the professional 
man for convenient notices,- and 
-to the general public for intelli¬ 
gence and social entertainment.”*- 

The fact that his newspaper 
has flourished all these years 
proves that he was right. The 
C N extends its greetings to its 
Michigan contemporary and 
hopes that Mr Hunter will still 
be its editor on his 100th birth¬ 
day, in 1957! 

On the Side of 
the Angels 

A great French champion of 
religion, ’ George Bernanos, 
died the other day. He started 
writing, seriously when he was 
38, and his books became famous 
throughout Europe. In England, 
his best known book is, perhaps, 
The Diary of a Country Parson, 
translated in 1937. 

Georges Bernanos was con¬ 
vinced that life is a struggle 
between the unseen powers of 
good and evil for the possession 
of the human soul. In all he 
wrote he expressed his burning 
conviction of the supreme neces¬ 
sity for religion in our civilisa¬ 
tion. 

The Munich Treaty of 1938 
shocked him profoundly, for it 
seemed to him that France ,and 
Britain had bowed to an evil 
force—Nazism. In sorrow Ber¬ 
nanos exiled himself from his 
native land—in defending which 
he had won the Croix de Guerre 
in the First World War—and 
went with his fariiily to Brazil. 

Through the war he remained 
there writing, and sending radio 
messages of encouragement to 
Free France. He also wrote 
"Lettre aux Anglais ” (Letter to 
the English), which was one of 
the most inspiring compositions 
of the war years. 

Home again .in France after 
the war, Bernanos was deeply 
saddened by the materialism he 
found in Europe, and he urged a 
return to the spiritual values. 

Righteousness has lost a 
doughty upholder. 



ip§8 


Round the Island 

A sunny day and a fresh breeze was just what the yachtsmen 
required for a round-the-is!and race which started at Cowes, 
Isle of Wight. 


Eagles and 
Wild Cats 

JJighlanders living in a wild 
region of northern Suther¬ 
land knew, this spring and early 
summer, where a pair- of golden 
eagles were nesting, but kept a 
canny silence about it so that 
the eaglet should have a chance 
of growing up. The heather nest, 
with its one egg, would have 
been easy to find, for, instead of 
being in some lofty, unapproach¬ 
able place, as eagles’ nests 
usually are, it had been built on 
some stones at the side of a 
glen. 

Not long ago the eaglet became 
fully fledged and able to fly. 
Those who' kept its young life a 
secret will doubtless qualify for 
one of the rewards which, as the 
C N described some time ago, 
have been offered by the Royal 
Society for the Protection of 
Birds to those who guard the 
nesting-places of our rare wild 
birds. 

In the Sutherland eagles’ nest 
was found a grim reminder of 
what must have been an epic 
battle of the wilds—the -skeleton 
*of a large wildcat which had pro¬ 
vided a meal for the eagle 
family. 

Other eaglets have also been 
reared in the Highlands with the 
aid of the R S P B’s scheme. 

A Barrier Against 
Weeds 

A wall of trees probably as 
long as Hadrian’s Wall from 
Tyne to Solway, but circular 
rather than straight, will take 
shape in the next few years in 
New Zealand. 

In the sheep-farming hill 
country of the South Island the 
farmers, with Government assist¬ 
ance, are planning to plant 
thousands of acres of pine trees 
in the form of shelter belts, for 
the pastures. 

These pine plantations will be 
the means of fencing in land on 
which an invading plant known 
as nassella tussock has become 
established. The plantations will 
prevent the plant’s wind-borne 
seeds from invading millions of 
acres of good sheep pasture, for 
farmers have noticed that where 
there are large plantations of 
trees the nassella tussock grows 
only on the windward side. 

This is the great task which 
the North Canterbury Nassella 
Tussock Board is starting this 
year. 

OYSTER 

IMMIGRANTS 

Jn order to replenish and en¬ 
large the supply of oysters 
in British waters, about eleven 
million seed oysters are to be 
imported this year from France, 
Portugal, and other European 
countries. 

One oyster can produce about 
16 million eggs at one time. The 
eggs hatch out into freely swim¬ 
ming creatures each about one 
150th of an - inch long. After 
a time these sink to the bottom 
and fasten themselves on stones 
and other objects as minute 
oysters about one twentieth of 
an inch In diameter. 

French cultivators sometimes 
place crates of tiles, covered with 
lime, to attract the tiny oysters 
who wish to settle down in life. 
The little oysters are very trust¬ 
ing—as the Walrus and the Car¬ 
penter found to their greedy 
> advantage. * 



Family Outing 

A very sprightly resident of the Bristol Zoo is Bambi, the Axis 
deer, and when his parents have a canter across their enclosure 
he is only too pleased to join in. 


Our Dutch- 
Neighbours 

F.TER our Cultural Convention 
with France comes welcome 
new T s of another signed recently 
with the Netherlands. Under 
this the Dutch people and our¬ 
selves have agreed to get to know r * 
one another better. 

Each nation will endeavour to 
understand more about the in¬ 
tellectual, artistic, and scientific 
activities of the other. There 
are to be exchanges of visits be¬ 
tween members of universities 
and schools, research workers, 
and representatives of various 
professions and occupations. The 
two Governments will assist one 
another in arranging exhibitions, 
lectures, broadcasts, musical and 
theatrical performances. 

A TWO-LEVEL 
STATION 

fpHE development of Britain’s 
railways still goes ahead. 
Among the latest suggested im¬ 
provements as the building of a 
two-level station on the site of 
the present Liverpool Street 
Station, London. The volume of 
traffic here during peak hours is 
greater than that of any other 
terminus in London. 

The suggestion for the two- 
level station is made in the report 
of the Railway (London Plan) 
Committee to the Minister of 
Transport. The same report also 
proposes the construction of auto¬ 
matic tube railways to reduce 
the street cartage of goods. 

Railway electrification in the 
Midlands is developing, and re¬ 
cently Sir Cyril Hurcomb, Chair¬ 
man of the British Transport 
Commission, announced that the 
electrification of the Manchester- 
Sheffield-Wath lines, about 330 
single track miles, will be com¬ 
pleted in December 1952. 

UNESCO’S NEW 
LONDON HOME 

^nyone interested in the work 
of Unesco may now call at 
or write to its new address in 
London, 23 Belgrave Square, 
S W 1. To these new premises 
have moved the Secretariat of 
the United Kingdom Committee 
for Unesco, and the National Co¬ 
operating bodies. It will be 
known in future as the Unesco 
National Commission. 

The Secretariat, which remains 
part of the Ministry of Education, 
will be glad to answer inquiries, 
to supply publications, and to 
arrange for speakers to attend 
meetings. 


WELL DONE, ANN . 

0 NE of our readers, Ann Lloyd- 
Hughes, aged nine, of Lland- 
deusant, Holyhead, recently 
passed Grade Seven (Advanced) 
in Pianoforte Playing, Sight 
Reading, and Oral work of the 
Royal Schools of Music; a 
remarkable achievement for one 
of her age. She. was taught by 
her father, the Revd William 
Lloyd-Hughes. - 

Charlie and 
Mortimer 

^wo famous American radio 
'characters came to town 
recently—Charlie McCarthy and 
Mortimer Snerd. Our rations 
have not bothered them for they 
do not go in for eating—they are 
ventriloquist’s' dummies. Their 
master is Mr Edgar Bergen, one 
of the world’s leading ventrilo¬ 
quists. He, Charlie, and Morti¬ 
mer, who have made many 
millions laugh, have been per¬ 
forming at the London 
Palladium. 

Charlie McCarthy is a smart 
fellow, but Mortimer Snerd is a 
country bumpkin from the 
Middle West of the U S, who has 
great difficulty in remembering 
his second name. 

His name figured in a peculiar 
incident in the war when Ameri¬ 
can soldiers cut down some 
■^rees and gave the landowner a 
paper which, they said, would 
enable him to obtain compensa¬ 
tion. The paper was signed 
Private Mortimer Snerd. Not 
knowing about this celebrated 
personage, the landowner took 
the paper to the * U S Claims 
Commission who, realising that 
only an American could have 
written that name, promptly paid 
* up for the trees. 

The Club on the 
Clipper 

Qver 80 years ago the City ot 
Adelaide was a crack three- 
masted barque, showing a mag¬ 
nificent spread of canvas as she 
brought a cargo of wool round 
the Horn from Australia to this 
country. 

Now, given by the Admiralty 
to Scotland’s R N V R officers, 
the fine old ship is to have a new 
lease of life as a floating club, 
and for this purpose will be 
anchored on the Clyde in the 
very heart of Glasgow. It is 
intended to rig the • City of 
Adelaide much as she was as a 
sleek clipper. 
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Fragrant Harvest 

There is no lack of young helpers at harvest time at Great Cliffs 
End Farm near Ramsgate, for acres of lavender are grown there 
and the air is filled with its fragrance. 


The Hoopoe and Its Golden Crown 


'Jhe other day a boy in the 
West-country shot a Hoopoe, 
for which he was fined ten 
shillings. He said that he did 
not know it was a hoopoe, which 
is a protected bird, not only as 
a rare visitor to Britain, but also 
for its services as an insect-eater. 

The hoopoe once seen is never 
forgotten, for it is a strikingly 
handsome bird about the size of 
a cuckoo, with a fine shape and 
mottled plumage of brown and 
cinnamon red on a fawn ground. 
It has a long, slender bill, with 
which it probes into the earth 
in search of insects that live 
beneath the , soil. It has a grace¬ 
ful, undulating flight, but its 
most striking feature is the 
handsome crest which it raises 
on alighting and also when it 
is alarmed. 

Naturalists tell us that the 
hoopoe is akin to the Hornbill 
family. It lives in South Europe 
and other warm climates, where 
it nests in holes and hollows, and 
is a rare visitor to these shores. 
In India the hoopoe is common 


enough, .and in the Deccan its 
appearance is looked upon as a 
welcome harbinger of the cold 
weather. 

It is natural that such a 
striking-looking bird should have 
a legend attached to. it in India, 
The story goes that one hot day 
King Solomon was travelling on 
his magic angel-borne carpet, 
when a company of hoopoes flew 
wing to wing over, his head, 
protecting him from the fierce 
rays of the sun. As a reward for 
this they were promised whatever 
they should ask for, so they 
begged for golden awns like 
that the king wpre. 

Their wish was granted, but'in 
consequence of their value, the 
poor hoopoes were sought far 
and wide by the bird catchers, 
till few were left alive. These 
begged to have the costly crowns 
removed, and, at their request, it 
was changed into a crown of 
feathers, such as they wear to¬ 
day. 

Perhaps there is a moral to 
this charming fairy story. 


Aloft With 
the Tiger 

- ^/Jonkeys are sacred animals to 
the Hindus, yet they do not 
like to have too many of them 
for they destroy valuable crops, 
.and during recent months 
hundreds of monkeys have been 
leaving India by the “ Tiger ” 
route—not inside a tiger, but by 
plane on a B O A C route. 

The Tiger Route is between 
India, Pakistan, Egypt, . and 
Britain, and is appropriately 
. named, for passengers on it have 
sometimes seen samples of* 
India’s wild animals and birds 
travelling to animal collections 
in various parts of the world— 
the monkeys have mostly gone to 
Egypt and Britain, in Speedbird 
Lancastrian planes. 

Noisy Birds 

A pilot recently described the 
behaviour of a load of animal 
. emigrants. As the plane took off, 
the mynahs 1 (birds of the starling 
family that can imitate human 
voices) excitedly shouted out 
“ Hallo ” and “Wacko,” but a 
Himalayan panda ignored this 
vulgar exuberance and quietly 
went on with his breakfast of 
bamboo shoots, milk, and fresh 
fruit. 

As to meal service on board, the 
mice deer had to be kept to rice 
only, but the wanderoos (maned 
monkeys) and gibbons had bread 
and milk, peanuts, and sweet 
potatoes, while the laughing 
thrushes had minced-meat and 
boiled eggs—no wonder they 
laughed. 

The cabin temperature was 
kept higher than it would have 
been for human passengers. 

Among the animals that have 
flown on this route are tigers, 
leopards, panthers, bears, fishing 
and civet cats, squirrels, hyenas, 
jackals, racoons, mongooses; 
among the birds, black swans, 
rosy-faced love-birds, hornbills, 
parrots, bulbuls, golden-backed 
woodpeckers, sunbirds, scarlet 
minivets, cranes. Eight crocodiles 
have also been airborne on the 
Tiger route, and numbers of slow 
but sure tortoises have suddenly 
found themselves beating the 
hare in a way they never 
planned. ' 


The Elephant 

long ago the CN wrote of' 
a cow climbing a tower in 
Somerset; now an elephant has 
beaten the cow by going up the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris. 

Some people might say that 
the elephant, Mary, ought to 
have had more sense of decorum 
at her age—she claims to be 187 
years old; but the fact is that 
Mary was invited to go up the 
Tower, whereas no one asked, the 
Somerset cow to go stair-climb¬ 
ing. Mary did nothing * so 
undignified as scrambling up 
staircases; she went up in a lift. 

Mary belongs to a circus that 
had been performing at the foot 
of the famous Tower, and some¬ 
body thought she might like to. 
be the first elephant in history 
' to ascend it. So she went in the 
lift up to the first storey-, 187 feet 
high, partook of some refresh¬ 
ment in the restaurant there, and 
then walked gravely round the 
platform outside, quite unper¬ 
turbed by the distance to the 
ground below. Then she re¬ 
entered the lift and descended. 

One feels sorry for the younger 
elephants of the circus. Mary’s 
air of superior wisdom must pre¬ 


on the Eiffel 

viously have been a little trying, 
but now that she has been up 
the Eiffel Tower . . . “You young 
elephants just don’t know any¬ 
thing.” 

The Eiffel Tower, 985 feet' high, 
was, when it was completed in 
*1889, by far the highest structure 
in the world. Today, the tallest 
is claimed by the Russians to be 
their Palace of the Soviets at 
Moscow, 1365 feet. The Empire 
State Building in New York is, 
1248 feet, and the Chrysler 
Building, New York, 1046 feet. 

School Sayings 

Jn the last six months about 
288,000 boys and girls all over 
England and Wales have become 
new: Savings Group members, 
bringing the total, number of 
regular savers in schools to about 
1,875,000. 

In ..many schools contests, are 
held between forms to see which 
can Save the most. Some even 
. have their own Children’s Sav¬ 
ings Committee, in which the 
pupils themselves run the whole 
savings organisation, deciding 
what campaigns to hold, and how 
they are to be conducted. 


Hoisting the Flag 



Lord Burghley, chairman of the 
Olympic Games Organising Com¬ 
mittee, raises the Olympic flag at 
the Richmond Park camp for visiting 
athletes. 



EUROPE’S NEW 
INVASION 

^cross the Atlantic now. comes. 

the equipment for a new 
invasion of Europe by America. 
Four years ago men .and mach¬ 
ines landed on the beaches of 
Normandy ready to storm the 
citadels of Nazism. Today it is 
machines and money which 
arrive, to carry on the work of 
liberating Europe and put fresh 
life into the whole Continent. 

American aid for Europe 
comes at a moment when the 
war-torn Continent is struggling . 
to return to normal life ; and it 
is not inappropriate that the 
great republic of the Western 
world should pour its riches into 
the lands whence so many of its 
citizens came, and where their 
ancestors were born. 

This unstinted and generous 
action knows no parallel on such 
a scale in human history. This 
peaceful invasion is a practical 
gesture of friendship which began 
in warfare and is now consum¬ 
mated in peace. As such it will 
be celebrated in the story of 
civilisation and will win for the 
United States a renown far 
greater than any that has even 
been won in war. 

,Cuch an invasion, apart from 
many invaluable forms of 
help for Britain, means tractors 
Tor French farms, machinery for 
Dutch mills, seed and fertilisers 
for German farms, and a flow of 
food and equipment without pre¬ 
cedent in the history of Europe. 
Where America bombed and des¬ 
troyed she is now re-building 
and re-creating.' This is the 
modern method of turning swords 
into plough-shares and spears 
into pruning hooks, and thus 
restoring the lost fellowship 
between former, enemies. 

When the story of the years of 
"war comes to be . told, the con¬ 
clusion of that great effort will 
be its chief glory. The ships 
which brought the guns now 
bring the arms of peace, and from 
the land which organised itself 
to destroy comes the-means to 
restore. 

Mr Ernest Bevin, signing 
the Economic Co-operation 
Agreement between Britain and 
America, said “ For the gen¬ 
erous help from the ordinary 
people of the United States . . . 
who through their taxes and 
contributions would make the 
aid to the recovery of Europe 
possible, and which would en¬ 
able Britain to get on her feet, 

I can offer only thankfulness and 
gratitude.” 

Our Foreign Secretary spoke for. 

all his countrymen; but this 
is in fact an hour of thanksgiving 
for all the human race, and a 
further witness that good does 
triumph over evil, and that 
friendship does outlast cam¬ 
paigns of enmity. 

ENDURING 

Individuals pass like shadows; 

but the Commonwealth is 
fixed and stable. 

Edmund Burhe 


The Children 


ENEMIES OF LIFE 

fir the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation’s meeting, not long 
ago, Dr MacDonald Critchley, 
a neurologist who is an expert on 
old age, told the assembly of 
doctors that hard drinkers do 
not live as long as people of mod¬ 
erate habits. Smoking heavily, 
too, he pointed out, shortens life. 
, “ The tobacco habit,” he said, 
" seems definitely associated with 
the curtailment of the expectation 
of life in direct proportion to 
the amount you smoke.” 

It is worth considering, when 
we are setting out in life, that to 
avoid alcohol and tobacco is to 
store wealth and health. 


Enlarging Our 
Vocabularies 

J^Jore and more people are 
using fewer and fewer 
words, and using them in a slip¬ 
shod way, said Miss Dorothy 
L. Sayers, the well-known 
author, when addressing the 
English Association recently. 

"I am not a pedant,” she 
went on, " but I have made a 
rule for myself to resist the loss 
of any word or expression where 
that involves the loss of any 
valuable distinction of meaning.” 

She urged her audience to 
decide, when writing, to try to 
re-establish some good or ancient 
word or expression with a valu¬ 
able meaning, or to find a place 
for anything new and good. 

CNs readers will agree with 
Miss Sayers. The fewer words we 
have at our disposal, the less we 
can express our ideas. Let us 
resolve not to mind when people 
laugh at us for using good but 
unusual words—always making 
sure, of course, that we ourselves 
know all about the new recruits 
to our vocabulary. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Dr Johnson said, The Law 
is the last result of human wisdom 
acting upon human experience for 
the benefit of the public. 


Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If London traffic 
is held up as an 
example 

'J'HE paint trade has planned an 
apprenticeship scheme. Be¬ 
ginners will take off their coats be¬ 
fore putting others on. 

0 

J^INGSTON Council wants the wail 
taken off the end of azvoyks 
siren. Would rather make it a tail. 

0 

REPORTER saw vegetable mar¬ 
rows between is 6d and 3s 6d. 
Wonder nobody picked up the 
money. 

0 

fif EARLY every public school has 
raised its fees . Now the boys’ 
parents have to raise them. 

' 0 

JJOYS make good laundry workers. 
Used to being in hot water. 
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I THINGS SAID 

tfYONE who is capable of call¬ 
ing my ship a boat would be 
pable of referring to Bucking- 
in Palace as a hut. 

‘ Commodore Illingworth , 
of the . Queen Mary 

' you want to give your children 
a good career agriculture is 
y thing to put them in. It is 
the farmers and land-workers 
at we rely to save the country 
)m bankruptcy. 

Ernest Bevin 

riendship between nations 
. cannot be built merely on 
Lnomic or political relations ; 
ey have to know one another 
human beings. 

Lord Greene 

’he country cannot have 
f social security without pay- 
5 for it with work, economies, 
d increased production. 

Sir S. Reed , M P 


Equality Within the 
\ Empire 

: was good to hear of the House 
of Commons, not long ago, 
-asserting the fundamental 
inciple of the equal status of 
jitish Commonwealth subjects 
|d citizens, whatever their race 
colour. 

Mr Ede, the Home Secretary, 
marked: “ Some people feel 
at it would be a bad thing to 
j-e the coloured races in the 
lipire the idea that in some 
ly they were the equals of 
ople in this country. The Gov- 
nment do not subscribe to that 
ew.” At once members of the 
^position—Conservatives and 
berals^cried : “ Nor do we ! ” 
Mr Ede continued with an ex- 
llcnt definition of our Imperial 
ities : “ The maintenance of 
£ British Commonwealth of 
ations as a great loyal feder- 
ion of people, enjoying in each 
llividual part self-government 
id liberty unexampled in the 
story of the empires of the 
Drld, is one of the duties this 
deration owes to the world and 
£ generations to come.”. 


tor’s Table 

CRITIC says most English singers 
have woolly voices. Some of 
shrink from singing in public. 

.0 

(OCTORS think exercise may cure 
rheumatism. They are exer¬ 
ting their minds. 

0 

kALNUT Utility furniture will 
* soon be in the market. It will 
cracked up. 

-0 

ICE have hard lives. Arc always 
getting into holes. 



O'ME people don't like, gardening 
because it requires so much bend- 
g.\ The work seems doubled. 


Our Underlying 
Unity 

Jn a free country like ours it is 
inevitable that people should 
take sides in politics and often 
argue heatedly with those of the 
opposite persuasion. Yet when 
it comes to things of fundamen¬ 
tal importance to the nation 
they are in agreement. 

Speaking of this recently, Air 
Churchill said that the .party 
system is a very good thing to 
have in this country. “ But it is 
also important that we should 
- remember all the things we have 
in common,” he continued. 
” We should not. have got 
through the last war if party 
feelings had not been entirely 
removed from men’s minds, and 
I could not have discharged the 
functions placed upon me in 1940 
during five years of war had I 
not been supported by men of 
all parties and by the strength 
of the whole nation. In those 
days (he went on) we had a 
very good War Cabinet. My 
Labour colleagues were as ready 
to give their lives and all they 
had, rather than be beaten, as 
any Conservative or Liberal in 
the land.” 


LITTLE STREAMS 

T ittle streams are light and 
shadow, 

Flowing through the pasture 
meadow, 

Flowing by the green wayside. 
Through the forest dim and wide. 
Through the hamlet still and 
smalt— 

By the cottage, by the hall, 

By the ruined abbey still; 
Turning here and there a mill, 
Bearing tribute to the river— ■ 

Little stream, I love you ever. 

Summer music is there flowing— 
Flowering plants in them are 
growing ; 

Happy life is in them all, 
Creatures innocent and small; 
Little birds come down to drink. 
Fearless of their leafy brink ; 
Noble trees beside them grow. 
Glooming them with branches 
low ; 

And between, the sunshine, 
glancing 

In their little waves, is dancing. 

Down in valleys green and lowly, 
Murmuring not and gliding 
slowly ; 

Up in mountain-hollows wild. 
Fretting like a peevish child ; 
Through the hamlet, where all 
day 

In their waves the children play ; 
Running west, or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast— 
Always giving, weary never. 
Little streams, I love you ever. 

Mary Howitt 


HOME IS THE TEST 

'’To be happy at home is the 
ultimate result of all am¬ 
bition ; the end to which every 
enterprise and labour tends, and 
of which every desire prompts 
the prosecution. It is indeed at 
home that every man must be 
known by those who would,make 
a just estimate either of his 
virtue or felicity. 

Dr Johnson 
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The Porter’s Rest 

Millions of people must have passed 
this high bench in London’s Piccadilly 
during the last hundred years and 
not have known what it was. 


LANCING’S 100 
YEARS 

JyvNciNG College, on the South 
Downs in Sussex, this year 
celebrates its centenary. ; The 
tall building towering above the 
others in the picture at the foot 
of this page is the College Chapel, 

St Nicholas College, Lancing, 
was founded by Canon Nathaniel 
Woodard, then a curate at New 
Shoreham, as one of a group of 
new schools which were to have 
a strong religious basis. He saw 
the beginning of this chapel, 
which, dominating the landscape, 
was to be a symbol of the 
importance of spiritual things in 
education. 

The building of the chapel 
has continued for 100 years, and 
it is not finished yet. It has 
been built of stone from the 
College quarries by craftsmen 
directly employed by .the College. 
In height it is comparable with 
Westminster Abbey or York 
Minster. 

Inside, the chapel is light and 
lofty, with tall transparent 
windows that look white inside 
and green as grass to those who 
pass by outside. There are fine 
paintings on the walls, a chantry 
with a bronze figure of the 
founder, a broad sweep of steps 
to the altar, and other noble 
furnishings. 

Part of it, however, is more 
than 100 years old, for some of 
the richly-carved woodwork was 
brought here from Eton Chapel. 
Eton parted with these treasures 
in wood when medieval frescoes 
were uncovered behind them on 
the walls of its old Chapel of 
St Mary. 

Lancing’s chapel is almost 
certainly the most . ambitious 
school chapel ever projected any¬ 
where in the world. 

Two Wise Birds 

rjhvo engineers from Dollis Hill 
Post Office Research Station 
are the foster-parents of two 
baby owls. The owls, deserted by 
their mother, literally, fell at the 
engineers’ feet when, a few weeks 
ago, some of the Post Office 
engineers had to chop branches 
from a group of elms. 

The birds were so weak at first 
that they had to be fed with a 
fountain-pen filler. But after 
three weeks they were quite 
sprightly, and now they eat raw 
meat. 

The owls, being wise * birds, 
realise they are leading a com¬ 
fortable life, and, although they 
can now fly, do not seem inclined 
to leave the shed where they 
have been reared. 


A Statesman of Renown 

’"Inhere are some men who late in life, when their careers seem 
* ended, attain new greatness. An outstanding example was 
Earl Balfour, who was born on July 25 just a century ago. 


Descended from a long line of 
illustrious ancestors, Arthur 
James Balfour was born on the 
beautiful Scottish estate of Whit- 
tingehame in East Lothian to 
which he constantly returned for 
relaxation and rest. 

His early life gave no indica¬ 
tion of political talent, but after 
a quiet start in the House of 
Commons (over two years passed 
before he made his maiden 
speech) his rise to high position 
was rapid. As Parliamentary 
Private ^Secretary to his uncle 
Lord Salisbury, he attended the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878. There 
he met Bismarck, and was 
astonished at the German state- 
man’s knowledge of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels! 

When Lord Salisbury became 
Prime Minister his nephew 'was 
appointed President of the Local 
Government Board, following 
this by a term as Secretary for 
Scotland. But Balfour’s first big 
test came when he was appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
pledged to bring order to an un¬ 
happy people. He displayed a 
firmness and grip of the situation 
which surprised most people, and 
many were sorry when he was 
recalled from Ireland to take 
over the leadership of the Con¬ 
servative Party in the Commons. 

Premier For Three Years 

Lord Salisbury resigned the 
Premiership in 1902, and Balfour 
succeeded him, remaining at the 
head of affairs for three years, 
during which time the great 
Education Act of 1902 was placed 
on the Statute Book. But at the 
General Election of 1906, the 
Liberals were swept into power, 
and Balfour himself was among 
those who lost their seats. 
Though he was immediately re¬ 
turned as Member for the City of 
London, considerable dissension 
developed within his party, and 
as a result Balfour felt com¬ 
pelled to resign the leadership. 

The most useful part of Bal¬ 
four’s life, however, was yet to 
come. When the First World 
War broke out Balfour was eager 
to help in any way possible. “He 
was a veritable tower of strength 
in times like these,” wrote Mr 
Winston Churchill, then a 
member of Mr Asquith’s Liberal- 
Government; and when the first 
Coalition Government was 
formed Balfour became First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Dissatisfaction with the conduct 


of the war led to the second 
Coalition in 1916, under Lloyd 
George; and. the Scot of noble 
birth and the humbly-born 
Welshman worked harmoniously 
together for six years. Balfour 
presided over the Foreign Office, 
and in 1917 issued the now- 
famous Balfour Declaration re¬ 
specting a National Home for the 
Jews in Palestine. 

The war over, Balfour w y as one 
of the many statesmen who 
laboured at Versailles to produce 
the peace, and when the Treaty 
was signed, Balfour appended his 
signature with the - golden 
fountain pen which Lloyd George 
gave him in honour of the 
occasion. 

As he grew older, Balfour’s 
stature as an Elder Statesman 
seemed to grow, and after receiv¬ 
ing an earldom he continued to 
work for the good of his country¬ 
men in the House of Lords. At 
the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
it was Balfour’s ingenuity and 
patient skill which produced the 
historic definition of Dominion 
status which, when incorporated 
in the Statue of Westminster five 
years later, provided the ideal 
bond uniting the British Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The long life of service was now 
drawing to its close. There came 
his last speech. “I am eighty,” 
he said. “I cannot take much 
more part in public affairs, but I 
rejoice to think I see growing 
up younger generations, one by 
one, who instinctively'follow the 
great example of . their fore¬ 
fathers . . .” 

He died on March 19, 1930; and 
though he could have been buried 
in Westminster Abbey, he had 
chosen Whittingehame for his * 
last resting-place, in the shadow 
of the Scottish hills he loved. 

LAUNDRY SLOT 
MACHINES 

latest idea in automatic 

washing-machines has just 
made its appearance in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

All that the American house¬ 
wife has to do is to raise the lid 
of the machine, pop in the soiled * 
clothes, and put a “quarter” 
(equivalent to one shilling) in the 
slot. In a very short time the 
machine washes the clothes, 
rinses them, starches them, and 
when the housewife returns they 
are ready to go up on the line. 
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felp For Saint 
Christopher 

times long past July 25 was 
sacred to the memory of 
patrofi saint of sailors, 
Christopher, who died for his’ 
,h in a d 250. 

according to legend, Christo- 
ir, then known as OfTero, 
nt much of his time crossing 
road stream carrying pilgrims 
his back. There came a 
Id to him one day, requesting 
be given a passage over the 
ft-flowing stream. Offero 
eed, but, to his astonishment, 
nd that the * child grew 
,vier with every step he took, 
hat only after a hard struggle 
Id he reach the other share. 

legend says, the Child re¬ 
led Himself as Christ, and 
i , “Heavy did I seem because 
ear the sins and sorrows of 
world.” And he named Offero 
:istopher, bearer of Christ, 
oon after his death, Christo- 
ir became the sailor’s patron, 
l in medieval times mariners 
ried images of the Saint as 
y set forth into the unknown. 

Safety at Sea 

'oday, sailors no longer have 
rely on the superstitions of 
ir predecessors, for every care 
aken to ensure safety at sea. 
.y recently, for example, the 
srnational Conference on 
ety at Sea set up five corn- 
tees to deal with construction 
ships, life-saving appliances, 
eless, safety of navigation, 
l general provisions. Already 
sral suggestions have been 
de, the most important being 
t regulations regarding safety 
sea should be extended from 
senger vessels only, - as at 
sent, to include all cargo 
sels of 500 tons and upwards, 
mother proposal is that one- 
jhanically-propelled boat shall 
included among the lifeboats 
all liners and on cargo boats 
1600 tons and over. In 
iition, all lifeboats capable of 
rying sixty or more passengers 
uld be fitted with some means 
nechanical propulsion, 
ssuredly, in these modern 
s, St Christopher-of-the- 
ors has many valuable allies 
his struggle to save the lives 
those who go down to the sea. 


Laugh While You Learn—Nature Study Made Easy 


'T'he most famil 
A iar of our 
sea birds are the 
Gulls, which can 
be seen chasing 
the liners for garb¬ 
age, or inland fol¬ 
lowing the plough 
searching for 
grubs and worms. 
Round our fishing 
ports, especially 
when a herring 
catch is being 
landed, they 
swoop and turn 
with great rap¬ 
idity. Among the 
flashing white 
birds can be seen 
the Black-Headed 
Gull, which brings 
a touch of colour 
with its red legs, 
feet, and beak. It 
is given this name 



because of its dark 
chocolate head , 
which in winter 
gradually changes 
to. white. Because 
of its dazzling 
white breast we 
usually think it is 
a white bird, but 
:he uppeV parts of 
its body are deli¬ 
cate grey with a 
touch of black on 
the wing tips . The 
birds gather to¬ 
gether in large 
colonies, which we 
call Gulleries; 
anyone visiting 
these would be 
greeted with a 
fierce flapping of 
wings and a deaf¬ 
ening harsh cry 
of warning to 
keep away. 


Shorthand Has a Long History 


rare collection of books on 
shorthand, dating back to 
the 17th century, was sold in 
London recently for £250. ‘It in¬ 
cluded a copy of Thomas Shel¬ 
ton’s Tachygraphy, published in 
1641, the "shorthand system which 
was used by Samuel Pepys in the 
six volumes of his Diary. 

These books illustrate how 
the art of stenography, once so 
clumsy, complicated, and difficult 
to learn, has developed into the 
easy and rapid modern systems. 

Shorthand was practised much 
earlier even than the 17th cen¬ 
tury. Tiro, the slave who served 
Cicero as secretary, used a form 
of shorthand when his master 
was dictating to him. - This was 
really a kind of abbreviated long- 
hand in which shortened letters 
and * initial . letters were sub¬ 
stituted for words; but it seemed 
to be quite effective. 

It was in 16th-century England, 
however, that shorthand with a 
system of signs representing the 
letters o£ the alphabet was first 
used. 

The first effective book on the 
subject was probably that pub¬ 
lished by Timothy Bright in 1588; 
it was called Characterie; an 
Arte of Shorte, Swifte, and 
Secrete Writing by Character. 
Two years later Peter Bales, 


another pioneer in shorthand, 
claiming that by his method it 
was possible “to write as fast as 
a man speaketh treatably.” 

It was apparently possible for 
shorthand writers in Elizabethan 
times to transcribe large ^portions 
of plays while watching a per¬ 
formance in the theatre. These 
they took to unscrupulous pub¬ 
lishers, thus enabling them to 
produce “pirated ” editions of the 
plays without paying the authors. 

Dean Swift and 
Gulliver 

JJelow appears the first in¬ 
stalment of Gulliver’s 
adventures in Lilliput.. Jonathan 
Swift, who died in 1745, would 
have been very surprised could 
he have known that his book 
would be read as a first-rate 
adventure story by generations of 
children. 

He wrote it for grown-ups as a 
satire on the kings and politicians 
of his day, the way the world was 
ruled, and indeed against man¬ 
kind in general. He was an 
embittered man because he 
failed to win promotion in the 
Church, but his rancour is for¬ 
gotten and his stories have lived 
as delightful fantasies. 


Thomas Heywood, a contem¬ 
porary of Shakespeare, com¬ 
plained bitterly in a prologue to 
one of his plays of men who, by 
Stenography drew the plot; put 
in print (scarce one word trew ). 

The systems of shorthand in 
use early in the 19th century still 
offered formidable difficulties to' 
the beginner and required 
strenuous effort and labour before 
they could be mastered. In his 
early reporting days Charles 
Dickens spent many weary 
months learning to write short¬ 
hand, and he described the pro¬ 
cess in David Copperfield. 

“I bought an approved scheme 
of the noble art and mystery of 
stenography (which cost me ten 
and sixpence); and plunged into 
a sea of perplexity that brought 
me, in a few weeks, to the con¬ 
fines of distraction. The changes 
that were rung upon dots, which 
in such a position meant such 
a thing, and in such another 
position something else, entirely 
different; the wonderful vagaries 
that were played by circles; the 
unaccountable consequences that 
resulted from marks like flies’ 
legs; the tremendous effects, of a 
curve in the wrong place; not 
only troubled my waking hours, 
but reappeared before me in my 
sleep.” 


The Childrens Newspaper , July 24 , 1948 

Three Athletes 
to Watch 

Qne of the most colourful of 
the Empire athletes at 
Wembley is Denis Shore, 34-year- 
old motor salesroom manager 
from Pretoria. 

Shore started running sixteen 
years ago and since that time 
has triumphed in races of ali 
distances from-75 yards to two 
miles. He holds the South 
African championships from 100 
yards to 440 yards, and has the 
amazing total of nearly 2000 vic¬ 
tories to his credit. 

At the age of 34 he has this 
year returned the astonishing 
times of 9.6 seconds for the 100 
yards, and 47.6 for the 440 yards, 
both only a split second outside 
world’s records. 

Qne of the world’s greatest 
women athletes will be repre¬ 
senting Holland in the Olympic 
Games. She is Mrs Fanny 
Blankers-Koen, from Amsterdam, 
a . 30-year-old holder of four 
world’s records: 100 yards (10.8 
seconds); 80 metres hurdles (11.3 
seconds); high jump (5 feet 71 
inches); and long jump (20 feet 
6 inches). 

Mrs Blankers-Koen is the 
mother of- two bonny children, 
and her husband—who is also her 
trainer—is .a former Dutch hop- 
step-and-jump champion and 
winner of two AAA titles in 
this difficult event. 

\Yhen the present athletics 
season opened, a Barrow • 
Grammar School boy was study¬ 
ing hard for his Higher Schools 
Certificate examination. Never 
for a moment could he have 
dreamed that he would be taking 
part in the Olympic Games 
within a few months, as a 
member of Britain’s athletics 
team. 

On July 3, 18-year-old Paul 
Joseph Birrell (always Joe to his 
friends) travelled from Barrow, 
having completed his important 
examination, to take part in the 
120 yards hurdles at the AAA 
Championships at the White 
City. He had only once before 
competed in this event among 
senior athletes, but to the sur¬ 
prise of everyone. he won the 
event, and also a place in 
Britain’s Olympic Games team. 


ULLIVER'S ADVENTURES IN LILLIPUT—Dean Swift’s Famous Tale Told in Pictures 

emuel Gulliver was surgeon on a ship that was wrecked I swim to an island which he afterwards found was called I without seeing any people; then, tired in Jhe hot sun, 
mknown Southern seas in 1699 . He alone managed to | by its inhabitants Lilliput. He walked about half a mile | he lay down in the gras; and fell asleep. 



en he awoke he was unable to move and 
id that he was securely fastened with 
ly thread-like ropes. Next, he felt some- 
ig alive moving up his leg and, to his utmost 
mishment, he saw about forty tiny men, 
tallest six inches high, advancing towards 
face. Struggling, he managed to free his 
hand uid the little men ran off, uttering 
shrill shouts. 



From the ground, hundreds of them shot The little men understood him. They placed They had put sleeping mixture in the wine 
arrows which pricked his hand and face like ladders against him and about 100 of them and, when he fell asleep, they prepared to 
needles. He decided to keep still and at that climbed up carrying' baskets of meat which transport him to their Capital. They had a 
the tiny men ceased shooting. Then they they placed near his free hand ; and for drink frame of wood seven feet long on 22 wheels, 
erected a platform from which one of them they hauled up two of their largest hogsheads Onto this, by means of poles and pulleys, 
made Gulliver a speech. Gulliver could not of wine. They shouted with wonder as he 900 of them ingeniously hoisted Gulliver, 
understand their language but he answered drained each at a draught.-Then they rubbed Then 1500 of their little horses drew him 
by submissive gestures and pointed to his ointment on his face and hand to remove the towards the chief city of their, miniature 
mouth to show he was hungry. smart of the arrows. kingdom of Lilliput. 


hat Will Befall Gulliver as the Captive of These Clever Little People? 


See Next Week’s Instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, July 24, 1943 


Twin Suns of the ALL EYES ON LEEDS 


Northern Crown t he fourth Test Match between England and Australia begins 

* on July 22 at Headingley, Leeds, a cricket ground with 
a long and distinguished history. 


By the C N Astronomer 


^iie seven stars of the Diadem 
of Heaven, the “Diadema 
Coeli” of the ancients, but now 
known as the Northern Crown or 
Corona Borealis, may now be 
seen in the evening in the south 
and not far from overhead. In 
ancient Greek times this small 
constellation was known as 
Ariadne’s Crown, and in the 
famous Tale of the Argonauts 
these stars were described by 
Rhodius, writing in the Third 
Century b c, as “The starry crown 
3f Ariadne, midst the glittering 
symbols of the sky.” 

Now, this particular group 
symbolises the Diadem with 
which Theseus crowned Ariadne 
for enabling him to escape from 
he lair of the Minotaur. 

A dark sky is needed to sec 
easily all seven stars, but 
Alphecca, being of second magni¬ 
tude, will be readily found. This 
star is composed of two suns 
whose distance apart averages 



Chief stars of the Northern 
Crown 

nily 9,560,000 miles. They are 
learly twice the size of our Sun, 
)ut together radiate about 40 
:imes more light. 

It would be a . grand spectacle 
cere these suns in the place of 
mr solitary £>un as centre of our 
Solar System; for being apart 
mly about eleven times the 
vidth of our Sun they would 
ippear together in our sky except 
vhen, about sunrise or . sunset, 
)ne alone might at times appear 
ibove the horizon; and again 
vhen, occasionally, one would 
ippear to eclipse the other dur- 
ng their revolution round a 
entral point between them. 
Phis takes only about 17 days 
5 hours. 

However, owing to. the great 
leat of these Suns we would 
leed to .be much farther away, 
is it is they are about 3,860,000 
imes more distant than our Sun, 
heir light taking about 61 years 
o reach us. 

Gamma in Corona is also com- 
iosed of two suns, but these are 
nore distant still, their light 
aking 148 years to reach us. 
Phey are also much farther 
part, 3070 million miles separ- 
iting them, the smaller one re¬ 
volving round the great central 
un in 872 years. Beta is 204 
glit-years’ journey, from us, 
)elta 233, and Epsilon about 150. 

A Mysterious Star 

Inside this celestial Crown at 
he place indicated by an X and 
be letter R on the map, a most 
aysterious star sometimes makes 
Is appearance. It is known to 
stronomers as R Coronae Borea- 
s, is very faint and about sixth 
lagnitude, and is always per- 
eptible in a powerful telescope, 
bough sometimes it declines to 
2th magnitude. Then it appar- 
ntly flares up, after perhaps a 
cw months or maybe several 
cars, to a brilliance and radi- 
ncc of light and heat that must 
mount to several thousand 
imes. The star irregularly de¬ 
lines with a succession of minor 
utbursts as if cloud masses of 
paque or semi-opaque matter 
rere rent asunder from below. 

G. F. M. 


It was on Whit Tuesday, 1890, 
that Headingley Cricket Ground 
was officially opened, Bramall 
Lane, Sheffield, at that time 
being the only other ground of 
any size in Yorkshire. 

With seating accommodation 
for 30,000 spectators, it was not 
long before Headingley was 
“ given ” a Test Match with the 
Australians. That was in 1899, 
and, although the experiment 
was tried three years later of 
playing a Test Match at the near¬ 
by Yorkshire ground at Bramall 
Lane, Headingley has since 
become one of the five accepted 
Test “ arenas ” in this country. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that Headingley has not been a 
very lucky ground for English 
cricket. Eight matches have 
been contested on this Leeds 
wicket and England have yet to 
record their first victory; Aus¬ 
tralia have won three and the 
others have been drawn. 

Misfortune seems ' to have 
dogged England’s cricketers at 
Headingley. In the first match, 
in 1899, one whole day was 
“ washed out ” by rain and a 
draw was the result. The game 
was marked, however, by what 
C. B. Fry has described as “ the 
best hat-trick in history ”; J. T. 
Hearne of Middlesex bowled 
Monty Noble, S. Gregory, and 


Clem Hill with successive balls. 

In 1921, Jack Hobbs, that 
prince of opening batsmen, was 
unable to take the field after the 
match had started; he was taken 
to hospital for an appendicitis 
operation, and England were well 
beaten. 

A violent thunderstorm the 
night before the opening of the 
1926 match so swamped the pitch 
that another “ wicket ” had to 
be prepared. Again, in 1934, 
when the English batsmen were 
being skittled so quickly on the 
last day that defeat was- in¬ 
evitable, a deluge prevented any 
further play. 

The name of Don Bradman 
brings to the people of Leeds 
vivid memories of mammoth 
scores. The perky little Aus¬ 
tralian has been ‘ particularly 
severe on the English bowlers at 
Headingley. In 1930 he hit up 
334 runs; four years later he 
scored 304, setting up a fourth 
wicket record of 388 with W. H. 
Ponsford; in 1938 he scored 103. 

Will Bradman store yet another 
century at Headingley? Can 
England break their spell of mis¬ 
fortune on the Leeds ground? 
Those are the questions all 
cricket lovers are asking; the 
fourth Test Match, which opens 
this week, will provide the 
answers. 


Making the Jam Jam 


Pectin, a vegetable jelly which 
is very important in making 
jam, is being.manufactured on a 
large scale in Britain. Before 
the. war it was obtained chiefly 
from the United States, but, 
owing to shortage of dollars and 
shipping, British jam manu¬ 
facturers are looking to home 
suppliers. 

Pectin hastens the setting 
process in jams. Without it, some 
kinds of jam have to be boiled 
for a longer time, which lessens 
the natural flavour besides add¬ 
ing to the cost. “ Runny ” jam 
is deficient in pectin. 

Our home supplies of pectin 
are being produced largely from 
cider-presses. After apples have 
been pressed to ' extract their 
juice, the pulp remaining is called 
pomace. Before the war pomace 
was often given to cattle or 
spread on the land for manure; 
now it is. being used for the 
manufacture of pectin for jam. 


So important is this home 
supply of pectin considered that 
the Ministry of Food, some time 
ago, expedited the delivery by 
Leyland Motors Limited of an 
eight-wheeled chassis to carry a 
3000 gallon tank in which the 
pectin is transported from the 
cider-maker to the jam manu¬ 
facturer. 

It seems odd that wholesome 
jam should come from brewing. 
The juice of apples, however, 
must not necessarily always be 
allowed to ferment betae it can 
be drunk. There is non-intoxi¬ 
cating cider, and it would be an 
excellent thing if the cider- 
makers would supply us with 
more of it. They would be giving 
us-a refreshing healthy drink as 
well as jam. 

Similar. use of fruits was dis¬ 
cussed at the International 
Temperance Congress held at 
Lucerne, Switzerland, earlier this 
month. 


The New Pathfinders 


Jn Nairobi three former RAF 
men are busy planning a 
new style of air pathfinding. 
They plan to link the remote 
mission stations of Africa by air. 
Mr Tom Banham, Mr Jack Hem- 
mings, and'Mr Stuart King are 
the pioneer Sky Pilots of the 
Missionary ^ Aviation Fellowship 
which is planning to offer to 
missionary societies a complete 
air service dedicated to the. cause 
of the Christian faith. 

Flight Lieutenant Murray 
Kendon, who directs this service 
for the World Dominion Move¬ 
ment; told a C N correspondent 
that in Bolivia, South America, 
a journey that took 18 days has 
now been reduced to eight hours 
by plane. In Alaska, a journey 
by dog-sled took three to five 
weeks and cost £80-£120; now by 
plane it takes under six hours 
and costs only £15. In Borneo a 
seaplane capable of carrying a 
stretcher has reduced journeys of 


six weeks at a cost of £120 to an 
hour-and-a-half for an expendi¬ 
ture of £12. In Mexico, to reach 
an unevangelised town clearly 
visible across a deep canyon 
would have meant a weary foot- 
slogging journey of five days: a 
plane landed the missionary 
there in four minutes. 

The plane now in Africa is a 
Miles Gemini, - which since 
January of this year has been 
surveying possible landing-fields 
near the mission stations. 

Flight Lieutenant Kendon sees 
great possibilities for the new 
style of pathfinder. Livingstone 
had to trudge on foot through 
Africa with all its perils. But for 
the missionary today the aero¬ 
plane will speed up communica¬ 
tions, and will eliminate malarial- 
and other infections by flying 
him ov^r the infected areas. 

In a hundred and one ways it- 
will help-to spread his influence 
over wider fields. 




THANKS 

GGRLS AND BOYS 


Wouldn’t you like to think that you 
had earned the thanks of some 
boy or girl whose childhood is not 
as happy as your own. Some boy 
or girl whose parents are not as 
kind as yours ? We are sure you 
would. The best way to help :s by 
joining the League of Pity. 

Wear this fine badge and show 
you are helping to do a great 
^work. Every member who gives 
IO/- is entitled to it. Why not 
write to the Director and ask 
him to send you full details ? 

L. o • P 

Junior Branch of the National Society for 
. the Prevention of Cruelty to Children , 
Victory House, Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2 

THE WO RLDS GREATE ST BOOKSHOP 

« * FOR-' BOO^S * 4 
Sew ewe* secondhand Books 

•KfflgsgssJ 

MORE STAMP 

BARGAINS 

Here are some more special offers of stamp 
packets at bargain prices. This is a great 
opportunity to- fill up those spaces in your 
collection. 

100 different ITALY . 3 6 

25 different BELGIUM ... Gd. 

IO different BRAZIL ... Cd. 

IO different COLOMBIA ... 3d. 

25 different EGYPT . 2/- 

lO different KENYA . 1 3 

10 different MEXICO ... 6d. 

IO different NICARAGUA 16 
IO different URUGUAY ... 9d. 

or the nine packets eoutaimns 210 different 
stamps for 10 /- including postage. 
Supplies g re limited so order promptlp and 
ask for a scleetian of our World Fa mows 
Approval Sheets. 

Dept. 477, ERRINCT0N & MARTIN, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, Eng;. 

Established isro 


SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF 

“TABLE 
SOCCER” 

THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 



Played with 22 minia¬ 
ture men, ball and goals. 
All the thrills of real 
Football ! . Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, 
offside, goal saves, 
injuries, etc. Colours of 
all league clubs available. 

Send 3 d. stamp for.full 
details. 

P. A. ADOLPH (CN), The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


NO DICE . . 
NO 

BLOWING... 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD 


KIRKNESS 
STAMP PACKET OFFERS 

* 250 World 3/6 * 15 For¬ 
mosa 2/- 50 Finland 2/- 

^ 25 Manchuria 4/- ^ 20 
French Colonials 9d. ^ 100 
China 3/- ^ 50 Paraguay 3/3. 

Monthly list and list of packet 
offers sent with all orders. Appro¬ 
val books forwarded on request, 

E. M. KIRKNESS & CO. 

25-26 Weston Chambers, Weston 
Road, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


L/NGFOlF/ZZ' 

THE FUNNY F/ZZERS. 

"SUSiES B/RTHDRY * 

V ~UNGFO~! I’VE GOT AN IDEA 

-LET'S r,/VF SUE IF A 



kffp //Rjr.rn-r/77 Fnr?TUF 



cheers! l/hgfo-f/zz 



Strawberry and Lemon varieties ... 
you add water and sugar to taste. .. 
that’s ail. Buy L1NGFO-FIZZ 
from your grocef or sweet shop. 

imromi 

1 THE SOFT-DRINK POWDER j 

1 JOS EPH UNGFO RO & SON. LTD. BISHOP AUCKLANoJ 

county Durham, mmmmammm* 



A Jackdaw flew into a tree with a 
scrap of cheese in her beak, and a . 
Fox espied the dainty morsel. “Let 
me hear your voice,” he begged, 

“ for I am sure it is as lovely as your 
looks. In return I will give you 
this glittering jewel.” The Jack¬ 
daw, unable to resist, opened her 
beak and dropped the cheese, with 
which the Fox.- made off, leaving 
behind him a worthless fragment 
of glass. 

To-day’s 

Moral to this Savings Fable is: 

Do not waste your pocket-money on 
useless trifles even if they are going 
for c a mere song, 9 Take care of your 
money ; you 9 ll he surprised how 
quickly little savings grow into a big 
enough sum to buy something really 
worth while. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS 
STAMPS 

Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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The Bran Tub 


SMALL RELIEF 

gouNDS of singing came from 
the flat below. 

“That girl has a singular kind 
of voice, ” said Mrs Jones. 

“H’m,” mumbled Mr Jones; 
“jolly good job it isn’t plural.” . 

HIDDEN COUNTRIES 

In each of the following 
sentences is hidden the name of 
a countryreversed . 
gHEiLA had an accident but she 
is now well again. 

“My French is all right,” said 
Harry, “but my Latin gives me 
great trouble.” 

Betty ran to aid Nigel as she 
saw him fall. 

Elsie tried to fasten a ribbon to 
the book. ... 

“I do not see why Alicia is 
surprised,” said Bill. 

A nsiver next week 

RODDY 


Jacko and Chimp Get a Wet Welcome 




“ They should call these the Ups, 
not the Downs, Daddie.” 

—BEDTIME CORNER- 


‘Will this dive be smashing or 
splashing ?” chuckled Jacko. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Snapdragon and the Bee. 
In the hot sunshine Don lay 
sprawled on the grass, idly 
watching the bees visiting the 
various flowers. A hilge bumble¬ 
bee droned by, alighting on an 
antirrhinum. The flower opened, 
as if welcoming its visitor. 
Presently the bee emerged, its 
stout velvet body gleaming with 
golden pollen. After a while 
Don noticed that only bumble¬ 
bees visited the antirrhinums. 

“Yes, there’s an excellent 
reason, Don,” said Farmer Gray, 
when told of this mystery. “The 
antirrhinum, or snapdragon, is 
like a small closed box. Bumble¬ 
bees are sturdy fellows; their 
weight forces the flower open. 
Smaller, unwanted insects are 
unable to enter and steal the 
flower’s nectar. ” 

What Your Name Means 

Jasper .. .. treasure-master 

Jeffrey .. .. God’s peace 

Joan, John .. * grace of the Lord 
Jerome .. .. holy name 

Joel' .. .. strong-willed 


Gulp and Goggle 


Q-ulp and Goggle were two 
baby owls hatched one 
June in a yew by the school- 
house gate. Gulp was the 
older, and he was very greedy 
and bossy. 

There was another egg not 
yet hatched in this nesting 
hole; for Mrs Tawny Owl, like 
others of her tribe, did not 
brood her eggs all at the same 
time, so that the older owlets 
could take care of the younger 
ones. 

But Gulp was not helpful. 
He was always pushing 
Goggle to the side of the nest, 
and he would snatch the 
bigger share of the mice and 
frogs his mother brought 
them. When Mrs Owl had 
laid the third egg, he was> 
furious. 

“Won’t be any room in here 
at all, and far less to eat 
when that thing hatches,” he , 
had been grumbling all the 
time. And when his sister did 
chip her way out of that egg/ 
he muttered : 

“I’ll have to do something 
about this! ” 

A few days later, at dinner 
time, he did do something. 

When Mrs Owl came back 
with their meal, she found 
only her sons left in the nest. 
For Gulp had heaved his little 
sister overboard, and she was 
lying in the goosegrass at the 
foot of the tree. 


Mrs Owl's shrieks brought 
the children from the play¬ 
ground, and one big boy, see¬ 
ing what had happened, 
caught the owlet, climbed the 
tree, and popped her back 
into the hole. But in half an 
hour Gulp had kicked her out 
again. And when the children 
came out of school, there they 
found her. They wondered 
what to do for the best. 



“I know!” cried the gar¬ 
dener’s son. And off he ran. 
Soon he came back with a 
huge rhubarb pot-half filled 
with hay. This he wedged at 
the bottom of the tree, and 
popped the owlet inside. 

Here, . kept safe from 
enemies, by the slippery, 
sloping sides of the pot, owlet 
stayed, and her mother fed 
her till she was big enough to 
fly away. . 



They quickly found the answer as 
the water cascaded over them. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars is low in 
the west, and Jupiter is low 
in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morning Venus 
and Mercury 
are low in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 10.33 
on Wednesday 

evening, July 21. 

CARELESS 

r^HE new chief was making a 
tour of the office. 

He stopped near an elderly 

clerk. 

“Yes, sir,” said >the clerk. 

“I’ve been with this firm for. forty 

years and in all that time I’ve 
made only one mistake.” 

“I congratulate you,” said the 
new boss. “But in future be 
more careful.” 

On With the Dance A 

gAiD butterfly with plaintive cry’ 
“Music to dance doth call. 
Alas, I fear, I can’t dance here— 
You see, it’s a mere moth ball.” 

16 YEARS IN BED 

Jt has been calculated that an 
average mpn of fifty has 
spent time amounting to 6000 
days in bed, or over 16 years. He 
has worked for 5500 days and 
devoted 4000 days to pleasure 
and recreation. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
July 21, to Tuesday, July 27. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 A Toytown 
Adventure. 5.30 My Pen Friend 
Fordw.o. N. Ireland, 5.0 Poppa' 
Bunny Moves His Family; Black 
Magic—a Mr Murphy and Timothy 
John story; Nature Diary; Songs. 
Welsh, 5.0 Walter the Wolf Has a 
Busy Day; Llanelly Girls’Grammar 
School Choir; Live Wires—a talk. . 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Poppingholc 
Farm (No 1); Redshank’s Warning 
(Part 1); North, 5.0 A Safety First 
Talk. Welsh, 5.30 The Trees of 
Wales. . ' 

- FRIDAY, 5.0 The Black Riders 
( 2 ). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Seaside Holi¬ 
days. Midland, 5.0 Magazine; 
Piano Puzzle. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Calendar. _. North, 

■ 5,0 The Three Toymakers (2). 
■Scottish, 5.0 Dumbarton Castle. 

MONDAY, 5.0 The Three Mulla 
. Mulgars (4). 5.20 Two Pianos. 

5.35 On a Trawler—a talk. North, 
5.0 Stuff and Nonsense; The 
Olympic Games. Scottish, 5.20 
Nature Scrapbook. 

TUESDAY > 5.0 The Family from 
One End Street (8); Poetry Com¬ 
petition , Results. 5.25 Nature 
Parliament. N. Ireland, 5.0 Nature 
Quiz. 5.30 Puddy and Bunch at 
the Sea; Songs; Piano Duets. 
North, 5.0 Nature Quiz. 5.30 
Music; Local Government Talk. 
Scottish, 5.0 Nursery Rhymes and 
Singing Gaines; Guest Castle (1). 


And instead of getting some 
pointers they got—drenched. 

Pithy Proverb 

J}y others’ faults, wise men 
correct their own. 


The Children’s Newspaper, July 24, 1943 

How Far Can We See ? 

^he distance of the horizon 
depends on how high we are 
above the level of the sea, if 
looking seaward, or from the 
level of the land if we are look¬ 
ing over a plain. ■ 

Standing on the beach with 
our eyes five feet above sea level 
the horizon is just over three 
miles away. Standing on a cliff 
100 feet high the distance is 
increased to 13£ miles, and, say, 
from a tower, 400 feet high, the 
horizon is 25£ miles away. 

LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Multiplication 
GELATINOUS 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7.8 9 


What Is The 
Country ? 
Eire (Erie) 
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BRITAINS NEED 
IS SPEED ! 




THE WORD FOR 

EDWARD SHARP & SONS.LTD. of Maidstone. "THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS-' 
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STANf LLI & Marise: O.K. for Smiles !| 

1JADIO star Stanelli entertains 
AV Marise, his II-year-old 

daughter. Her smile is as pretty 
as her party dress. Her famous 
father has taught her his sure way 
to keep smiles radiant — 
Kolynos * morning and night. 
“ Tastes lovely ”, she says, and 
its lustre-foam keeps teeth spark¬ 
ling white and clean. Make your 
smile winning — change to 
‘ Kolynos ’ Dental Cream today. 



KOLYNOS 

DENTAL CREAM 

Its refreshing lustre-foam 
MAKES YOUR TEETH 
SHINE LIKE THE STARS 




































































